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Calendar & Announcements 


Events of interest to woodworkers... 


May 29- Sam Maloof exhibit, Gallery Fair, 
June 30 Mendocino, CA. 

June “Made With Wood II” juried exhibit, 
3-26 Humboldt Cultural Center, 422 First 
Street, Eureka, CA. Gallery hours 
noon-5 P.M. Tuesday through 
Saturday. 

June 19- California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Aug. 28 Oakland, CA. Ten week carving 
class. Most tools provided. Contact 
CCAC, (415) 653-8118, Ext. 150. 

June 19- Oregon School of Arts and Crafts 
Aug. 28 Summer Workshops. June 19-20: 

Workshop, “Sam Maloof: Wood¬ 
worker”. July 21-Aug. 18: Lecture 
Scries, “Selling Your Work,” Wed¬ 
nesdays, 7:30 P.M. Aug. 2-7: 
Woodworking workshop with Terry 
A1 Smith, “A Sculptural Approach 
to Functional Object.” Aug. 9-11: 
Workshop, “The Artist in Business” 
by Libby Flatus. Aug. 23-28: Work¬ 
shop, “Bowl Turning,” with John 
Whitehead. Contact: Sharon Marcus 
or Andrea Nebcl, Oregon School of 
Arts and Crafts, 8245 S.W. Barnes 
Rd., Portland, OR 97225 or (503) 
297-5544. 

June 21- California College of Arts and Crafts, 
July 22 Oakland, CA. Five week wood 
& carving class, Monday through Thurs- 
July26- day. Contact CCAC, (415) 653- 
Aug.26 8118, Ext. 150. 


Aug. 7- International Sculpture Conference 
10 Workshop, California College of Arts 

and Crafts, Oakland, CA. Wood¬ 
carving Project Workshop, fee $50. 
Contact CCAC Extension Office, 
(415) 653-8118, Ext. 150. 

Aug. 30- Lumber Drying Workshop, U.C. 
Sept. 3 Forest Products Laboratory, 47th & 
Hoffman, Richmond, CA 94806. 
Contact: Janice Montano (415) 
231-9494. 

Sept. 18- Second annual Western States Invi- 
Oct. 31 tationai Wood Show, Mendocino, 
CA. Contact: Bill Zimmer, Gallery 
Fair, P.O. Box 263, Mendocino, CA 
or (707) 937-5121. 

California College of Arts and 
Crafts Announces Wood 
Sculpture Project 

In celebration of its 75th Anniversary, the 
California College of Arts and Crafts will 
sponsor a summer-long woodcarving project. 
The project will be a collaborative effort to carve 
a 32 foot redwood sculpture for a permanent 
continued on page 29 


Pacific Woodworker will publicize events 
of interest to woodworkers. Send complete 
information to Pacific Woodworker 
Calendar, P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 
95402. Deadline for Issue 8 is July 1,1982. 
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From the Publisher... 


We just returned from the “Excellence in Wood¬ 
working" show held in Los Angeles. Most enjoyable for 
Pacific Woodworker staff was the opportunity to meet 
some of our subscribers and hear your reactions to our 
first year of publication. We hope to continue meeting 
the needs of Western woodworkers for information that 
focuses on what’s happening in the West in 
woodworking and wood carving. We were pleased to 


hear your favorable comments about Pacific 
Woodworker as we enter our second year with plans to 
continue improving the magazine and continue meeting 
your needs. For those of you who couldn’t get to the 
show in L.A., we’ll have some pictures for you in our 
next issue. 

In this issue, we are devoting considerable space to an 
interview and advice from Sam Maloof, renowned 
woodworker who lives and works on the West Coast. 
While Pacific Woodworker rarely gives so much space 
to a single topic, we felt that Sam’s prominence in the 
woodworking field, combined with his down-to-earth 
informality that we like to think of as characteristic of 
Pacific Woodworker style, certainly justifies this 
departure from our usual format. 

You’ll also notice that we’re including an Index to our 
first volume, which we hope you will find useful in 
locating material from back issues. 

As we begin our second year and Volume 2, we hope 
to hear from you telling us what you like — or don't like 
— about Pacific Woodworker. And we hope to have the 
opportunity to meet some of the rest of you in person as 
we participate in more of the woodworking events in the 
West. 

— Charles Harris, Publisher 
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Phofograph by Biii Farnsworth 


An Interview With 


Sam Maloof 


by Bill Farnsworth 



Figure 1: Sam Maloof shares his woodworking experience with 
western woodworkers m a University of Washington workshop. 


Sam Maloof is a self-taught, home-shop 
woodworker with furniture pieces he has made 
on display in some of the world's most 
prestigious museums, the mansions of wealthy 
business executives and the boardrooms of 
major corporations. He and his wife Alfreda 
recently were invited into the Oval Office to 
meet President Reagan and to attend the 
presentation of a Maloof rocking chair to the 
permanent White House collection. A similar 
rocker was acquired for the vice-presidential 
living quarters during the Carter adminis¬ 
tration. 

Yet for all his success and notoriety, this 
man Maloof remains “Sam” to those who 
attend his workshops and lectures, and to the 
many amateur and professional woodworkers 
who make pilgrimages each year to his Alta 
Loma, California shop. Sam still builds his 
furniture primarily for typical private 
individuals. Although he holds himself to the 
highest quality standards and maintains strong 
personal views about how his furniture should 
be made (“A Maloof chair should last 
forever”), ultimately Sam is a modest, down- 
to-earth individual who at age 66 still works a 
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Photograph by Jonathan Pollock 


full shift-and-a-half each day, coating himself 
with the dust and shavings of his craft. 

Recently 1 talked with Sam in Seattle, during 
a lunch break from his workshop at the 
University of Washington. I felt myself in the 
presence of a very talented, intelligent and self- 
reliant man, who nevertheless feels a bit 
overwhelmed by his own celebrity. He had 
appeared more comfortable earlier in the day 
with tools and wood in his hands than when 
talking about loftier subjects, such as what it 
was like to meet a president. 

There is something about Sam’s openness 
and casual demeanor that sets at ease the most 
admiring of younger woodworkers, and makes 
them feel like colleagues. Sam’s approach to 
his workshops, for example, is not that of a 
Socrates imparting wisdom to proteges 
beneath an olive tree, nor does he act like some 
medieval priest possessing some secret store of 
magic. One is struck by Sam’s willingness to 
share everything he knows, to pass along his 
woodworking techniques and make them part 
of the public domain. He is more like the 
amiable fellow one might meet in the next 
booth at a crafts fair, or, to some of us, the 



Figure 2: A Maloof rocking chair rests in the permanent collection 
at the White House, Washington, D.C. 



Figures: Grac^ul lines, balanced design and impeccable crafts¬ 
manship are trademarks of Sam *s furniture. 

perfect father figure. 

Not only has Sam raised his own son to 
become a talented woodworker (who set up 
shop across the lemon grove from his dad), but 
also he has been an inadvertent father to the 
so-called California school of modern 
woodworking. Well before the invasion of 
Danish modern styling persuaded us to purge 
our chests and dressers of gee-gaws, and 
before the studio-crafts movement demystified 
certain artists and designers into craftspeople, 
Sam was getting his fingernails dirty turning 
his original, simple but elegant designs into 
hand-made, gallery-quality furniture. 

Sam tells a story of a trip to the Vatican, 
where he was to give a speech to an 
international assemblage of professionals. 
While listening to the other speakers, Sam says 
he stared up at the Renaissance stone 
architecture surrounding him — the designs of 
geniuses like Michaelangelo — and he could 
not help but think of the legions of anonymous 
stone masons who built those monuments. “I 
am a woodworker,” he says, “not an artist.” 
Then he adds paradoxically, “But a bricklayer 
can be an artist.” 

Traditionally there has been a dividing line 
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Photograph by Bill Farnsworth 


between the one who conceives an object and 
the one who builds it. Historically this 
division has been drawn along the lines of class 
and privilege, often with insufferable snobbery 
at the upper end. Sam not only eschews the 
label “artist,” but also that of “designer- 
builder,” for he feels such terms perpetuate 
the distinction between head and hand. There 
exists a strong egalitarian ethic in Sam’s 
philosophy of work, one which derives from a 
religious conviction that we all serve as 
instruments of a greater design. Sam’s lack of 
pretense, as well as his poise among people of 
importance, both seem to stem from this tenet 
of faith. 

Sam believes there should be an interaction 
between the designer, the builder and the user 
of an object; a cooperative relationship in 
which all three give valuable input and are of 
equal importance. As we ate our lunch across 
the street from Gould Hall, where numerous 
architecture professors and their students were 



Figure 4f Sam Matoof completes stock removal with rasps and fiies^ 


busily drawing lines on paper, 1 asked Sam if 
an architect could successfully design a chair. 
Although he has worked with architects on a 
number of occasions, Sam responded that “an 
architect should know how to build what he 
designs. A chair should not only be 
beautiful and functional, but should invite a 
person to sit on it,” Sam says. Chairs are his 
specialty, but I was surprised to learn the 
diversity of other things he has produced over 
the years. He has made many varieties of 
hutches, cabinets, tables, shelves, print stands, 
music stands, cradles and other items for all 
rooms of the house. He has been 
commissioned to do altars and pews for 
churches, menorahs for synagogues, executive 
desks and twenty-foot-long conference tables 
for corporate suites. He has worked with 
walnut primarily, but also has done amazing 
things with other woods. Some of his 
rosewood pieces project such vivid color and 
figure that they appear as if made of exquisite 
leaded glass. Yet each of his pieces bears his 
unique design and uncompromising crafts¬ 
manship, and each individual item he has 
made seems to be part of an organic whole, 
which is his body of work. Sam’s designs have 
been altered and fine-tuned over thirty years of 
experimentation, yet their changes seem a 
natural growth, a branching out from the same 
tree trunk. He is now building furniture for a 
second generation of satisfied customers, some 
of whom are complementing their collections 
of inherited, early Maloof pieces. 

Sam adds to his repertoire several new 
designs each year, yet by most standards his 
divergences are conservative, and he seems 
reluctant to stray too far from the styles he has 
already created. Sam doesn’t feel compelled to 
radically change his direction, to try making 
something wild or avant-garde. Good design, 
he believes, is something that “doesn’t have to 
show off,” something that consequently 
doesn’t grow outdated. To this basic 
conviction he humorously adds, “Of course if 
my work didn’t sell, I’d certainly go off on a 
new tangent.” 

Sam’s body of work and Sam’s personality 
are inextricably intertwined: solid, reliable, 
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Sam s Advice To Fledgling Woodworkers 


Thirty years ago Sam Maloof set up shop as 
a professional woodworker with just a few 
simple hand tools in a dirt-floored chicken 
coop. Today he runs one of the world’s most 
famous woodshops, although he purposely 
keeps his operation small-scale in order to 
maintain creative and quality control. Here are 
a few of Sam’s words of advice to 
woodworkers Just starting out on their own 
professional careers. 

• Don’t overly romanticize the role of the 
woodworker. Keep in mind that much of it is 
just plain hard work. 

• I have been fortunate to be able to build 
from my own designs and choose what I make 
and what jobs 1 refuse. But if I were just 
starting out today, I would do anything to 
work with wood. I have seen some beautiful 
kitchen cabinets. 

• At the outset, getting your work known is 
most difficult, Make up a professional 
portfolio of at least ten to fifteen pieces, then 
take it around to show local interior designers 
and architects. Bring perhaps one finished 
piece to give them an idea of the quality of 


work you can do. Check back with them once 
a month. In addition, enter your work in every 
exhibition and show that you can. 

• I have been lucky to get considerable free 
publicity in magazines, and many of my 
commissions result from museum exhibitions 
(such as at the Boston museum) where people 
can sit in my chairs and get close to my work. 
But word of mouth referrals are still the best. 1 
have never advertised. 

• If you are a lover of wood, you don’t care 
about making a living at it. Don’t expect to 
make a lot of money as a woodworker. 

• If you are married and just starting out, 
your spouse must be with you. I never could 
have made it without Freda’s help, 
understanding and patience. 

• Don’t get into debt. Buy tools, equipment 
and lumber as you can afford them. 

• Don’t go into partnership. 

• Don’t give up! 


straightforward and highly functional, with 
just a touch of fancy to provide an individual 
statement. There’s a restrained measure of 
ornament to Sam’s pieces — be it a hard line 
folding into a compound curve, or a sculptural 
hornback on a rocker — which corresponds to 
his ineffable wit. Once asked by a woman at a 
museum exhibition what kind of furniture his 
was, Sam quipped, with tongue firmly in 
cheeck, “Lebanese.” She gracefully replied, 
“Oh yes, I knew that...” 

Having started his career shortly after 
leaving the Army, Sam believes he sought the 
freedom of self-employment partly as a 
reaction to the structured discipline of military 
life. He has always made a living from his 


shop, which currently supports three families 
(including those of two shop helpers) with its 
proceeds. But at the height of his fame and 
gross receipts, Sam personally nets what 
amounts to a relatively modest, middle-class 
income. “You have to love this work,” he 
says. “I like the action of working with my 
hands... it keeps me going. I’ll retire when I 
die.” But Sam feels woodworking is overly 
romanticized, as much of it is “just plain hard 
work.” 

“I’m not a purist,” Sam says. He uses 
power tools unashamedly whenever he can, 
and he does whatever is possible to get the job 
done properly but quickly. His methods, often 
unorthodox, are intended to strike a balance 

continued 
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Drawings by Bill Farnsworth 


How To Make A Maloof 
Table Pedestal: 



Figure 1; Top view of the glued- 
up pedestal blank, carefully 
pegged. 


Figure 2: Top view of the pedes¬ 
tal pillar, with grooves dadoed 
into the sides. 



Figure 3: Top view of the ped¬ 
estal pillar, with corners coved 
out. 


As Told To Bill Farnsworth 



1. Make a core by gluing up lumber (about three thicknesses 
of 8/4 or 10/4}. Use pegs to pin them together in the cen¬ 
ter. Plane or saw square (Fig. 1}. 

2. Dado each side to later accept tongues of leg assemblies 
(Fig. 2). 

3. Cove comers of the core with a router or shaper to facili¬ 
tate later stock removal (Fig. 3). 

4. Bandsaw leg components to rough shape. 

5. Cut tongue on center leg component, then miter at 45° all 
three leg components. Glue-up with 3/4” pegs across the 
miter joint, pinned with 3/8” pegs (Sam usually uses 
ebony, sometimes brass, for exposed pegs and buttons) 
(Fig. 5). 

6. Round over edges of leg assemblies with router, then 
attach and glue to core. 

7. Complete stock removal with Surform tools, rasps, files 
and sandpaper. 

8. To insure structural strength, plow-out grooves on the 
bottom of the pedestal with a router, 1/2” deep one 
direction, 1/4” deep the other, and run wooden splines 
criss-crossed. Peg splines at each end (Fig, 6). 

9. To attach pedestal, drill a 3/8” hole inside a 3/4” 
counterbored hole from the up-side of the table top. Use 
1/4” screws with a washer to allow for wood movement. 
Cap screwholes with 3/4” plugs (Fig. 7). 
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Figure 6: Bottom view of the 
assembled pedestal, with crossed 
wooden splines, pegged into the 
leg assemblies. 


Figure 5‘ The assembled leg, with 
tongue to fit into pillar. The 
other leg components are mitered 
and pegged to the centerpiece. 


Figure 4: The pillar, ready to 
accept the assembled legs. 


Figure 7: The finished product! 



Photograph by Jonathan Pollock 
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Photograph by Jonathan Pollock 



Figure 5: Rockers grow under Sam *s sktii/ul hands at his A Ita 
Loma, CA, shop. 


Interview With Sam Maloof , cont.frompage9 

between high quality and speed of production. 
Though Sam believes woodworkers should 
know how to draw well, he rarely makes 
detailed drawings other than an occasional 
chalk drawing on the shop floor to help figure 
out something a bit tricky. For a new design he 
prefers making a full-scale, finished pro¬ 
totype, about 75 of which now furnish his 
own home (“I can’t afford other people’s 
furniture”). He uses patterns — but not jigs — 
to rough out pieces he reproduces regularly, 
free-cutting on the bandsaw and rough 
shaping with routers to get parts rapidly to the 
point where Surform tools, rasps, files and 
Sanders can form by hand the finished 
product. Everything is eyeballed, including the 
most intricate chair arm or table leg, and yet 
Sam professes no variations beyond one 
sixteenth of an inch in a set of twelve side 
chairs. Sam achieves comfort in a chair by first 
forming it to fit his own body. He then makes 
adjustments for the particular size and shape 


of his client. 

Beneath Sam Maloof’s free-form, produc¬ 
tion-oriented approach to woodworking, 
however, lingers the soul of a perfectionist, 
and possibly the shadow of a purist. As one 
example, he has never used metal hardware for 
function or ornament. His hinges, drawer 
glides, pulls and joinery (with the exception 
of screws) are all of wood, which aside from 
adding to the uniformity and integrity of his 
chosen medium, in part contribute to its un¬ 
dated styling. One need only remember some 
of the garish chrome cabinet jewelry of the 
fifties to understand why Sam’s early pieces 
do not now look like relics from that bygone 
era. 

More importantly, Sam willfully keeps his 
shop operations small-scale. Currently he can 
boast a backlog of over 150 orders, each for 
one to forty pieces, which may well keep him 
occupied for the rest of his days. Yet he refuses 
to hire additional help, or capitalize his shop 



Figure 6; A forest of furniture patterns overhangs the ranks of 

chairs-in~progress ifi Sam *s shop. 
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with more expedient equipment. He feels 
strongly that expanding his production level 
would force him to relinquish creative control 
over his work and inevitably compromise his 
quality. If he were to become distanced from 
the actual day to day process of working wood 
by hand, Sam says, he might as well quit and 
go design for industry. That is certainly a 
purity of though and action from a man 
willing to continue working very hard when 
most men his age have already retired. 

Although Sam’s notoriety, perhaps even his 
not-excessively-affluent income, are enviable 
rewards in the minds of many of us. I suspect 
what younger woodworkers most envy is the 
control Sam has over what he builds. His 
financial position and backlog of orders allow 
him the freedom to turn away any work he 
feels is not well suited to him, and one 
consequence of his celebrity is that he is 
approached for the most part only by clients 
who are familiar with the style and nature of 
his designs. However, Sam tells me if he were 
just starting out today he would do anything 
necessary to work with wood and he believes 
that framing houses or building kitchen 
cabinets can be just as enjoyable and 
ennobling as what he does. Yet he admits he 
has been very fortunate to always have creative 
control over his work... with one possible 
exception. 

He was once approached by an oil tycoon 
from Texas, who told him, “Sam, I want you 
to make me a wagon-wheel table.” Sam had 
reservations about taking on the commission, 
but after persistent persuasion from the man, 
he finally relented. A short time later a truck 
pulled up to his shop with the biggest wagon 
wheel Sam had ever seen. He determinedly 
proceeded to make what he could of the wheel, 
and with a kind of sinking feeling, in time 
delivered what the man requested. His client 
absolutely loved the piece, and in rapture told 
Sam that every oilman and rancher in Texas 
would want one. But Sam has managed to 
avoid repeating this success. 

What perhaps was a loss to Texas clearly is a 
gain for the rest of the world, and in particular 
represents an inspiration to us who revere Sam 

continued on page 21 


How To Create A 

Maloof Finish: 

1. Mix one-third semi-gloss or gloss polyure¬ 
thane varnish, one-third pure tung oil, 
and one-third boiled linseed oil. You can 
substitute linseed oil with another third 
tung oil if it is polymerized (pure tung 
oil dries too slowly). 

2. Apply this mixture with 4/0 steel wool 
and rub hard. Wipe off the surplus and let 
set about two days. Repeat three to five 
times (don’t use steel wool on open¬ 
grained woods such as oak, as the steel 
dust will catch in the pores). 

3. For a final coat, heat a 50-50 mix of pure 
tung oil and boiled linseed oil (or 100*Vo 
polymerized tung oil) in a double boiler. 
Grate solid beeswax and add to the heated 
mix until a creamy consistency — about 
two double-handfuls of wax per gallon of 
mix. Let cool. The wax in the cooled mix¬ 
ture will stay in suspension and has a good 
shelf-life. 

Note: Sam sands all his work to 400 grit before 

finish is applied! 


\ TW 
\ 0 1 V 



Some of the ingredfenm in a Sam Mahof finish.' 
poly-ureihane varnisht pare tung oit, beeswax^ 4/0 steel woo!, 
400 grade sandpaper and boded linseed oiL Not shown are tots 
of loving care and elbow grease. 
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More Than 
Bookshelves 


by Chod Harris 

To a woodworker, building a set of book¬ 
shelves may present no real challenge. But 
what does the woodworking bibliophile 
(booklover) do when he wants to stock those 
shelves? Richard Sorsky, who is both 
woodworker and bibliophile, has combined two 
long-term interests into a thriving business. He 
may build few bookshelves these days, but 
Richard Sorsky sells a lot of woodworking 
books. 

Richard is R. Sorsky, Bookseller, of Fresno, 
CA, a mail-order book dealer who specializes in 
books about wood and woodworking. 


Locating woodworking books can be a 
frustrating task. The relatively few books printed 
on woodworking seldom find their way onto the 
shelves of your local book store. And hundreds 
of the most sought-after volumes are out-of- 
print, and nearly impossible to find. Enter R. 
Sorsky, Bookseller. 

Sorsky brings a lifelong love of books to his 
small business. He began collecting books many 
years ago, although his personal library centers 
on the Mutiny in India, with few woodworking 
books. As sales manager of the book 
department at a major department store, 
Sorsky acquired an extensive knowledge of 
publishers and the book business. His collecting 
trips for his own library brought him into contact 
with numerous book dealers and wholesalers, 
especially in England. Sorsky exploits all this 
experience to amass an impressive inventory of 
woodworking books. 

Sorsky uses a variety of methods to maintain 
his stock in trade. Careful perusal of trade 
journals, news releases and catalogs from major 
and minor publishers is one step in the process. 
Sorsky buys at least a review copy of every new 
woodworking book, and often stocks his 
shelves immediately with the new volume. 

Finding used books and out-of-print 



Left: Richard Sorsky 
examines a rare first 
edition in front of his 
book inventory. 

Beiou;: The more 
valuable books reside 
under lock and key. 
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volumes, however, proves the real task. Only a 
very few of the classic books on wood and 
woodworking have ever been reprinted (many 
of those in paperback by Dover Books). Thus 
the used book market is a major part of R. 
Sorsky, Bookseller. Again, Sorsky’s extensive 
network of personal contacts provides access to 
dozens of seldom-seen titles. 

Conscientiously Sorsky scans private 
catalogs, lists, and notices of estate sales, 
looking for woodworking volumes. Many of 
these he buys sight unseen for his inventory. On 
others he negotiates a reasonable price, often 
with a dealer halfway around the world. Sorsky 
buys books from as far away as India, England 
and even tiny Malta. R. Sorsky, Bookseller will 
also buy books from individuals. If you are 
thinning out your woodworking library, let 
Sorsky know what you wish to sell. 

The condition of used books can be a 
problem. Woodworking books, especially how¬ 
to volumes, spend much of their lives in the 
woodshop. Sawdust, dirt and the occasional 
nick with a chisel take their toll. Sorsky prefers 
to buy books in good condition or better, and 
few of his offerings are in worse shape. Books 

continued on page 2 1 


Richard Sorsky, Bookseller, sells new and used 
woodworking books worldwide. 


Other Sources for 
Woodworking Books 

Constantine» 2050 Eastchester Road, Bronx, N.Y, The 
Constantine catalog lists nearly 100 woodworking titles 
from many publishers, with topics from crafts to Krenov. 
Mail order. Catalog $1.00, 

Garrett Wade, 161 Ave, of the Americas. New York, 
NY, 10013. Mail order catalog $3.00. Garrett Wade s 
beautiful catalog includes 15 pages of informative 
I descriptions of woodworking books and color 
photographs of their dust jackets. 

Woodcraft, 313 Montvale Avenue, Woburn, MA 01888. 
Mail order, catalog $2,00, The catalog features a dozen 
pages of woodworking books on a variety of topics and 
levels of expertise. 

Publishers 

Sterling Publishing Co,, Inc., Two Park Avenue, New 
York, NY 10016. Mail order, catalog free. Sterling 
publishes and sells several dozen woodworking books, 
mostly paperback, 

Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 7625 Empire Drive, 
Rorence, KY 41042. Better book stores, special order, 
and mail order. James Krenov books top the list of three 
dozen woodworking books from this well-known 
publishing house. 

Dover Publications, Inc*, 180 Varick Street, New York, 
NY. Mail order and book stores, catalog free. Dover 
publishes a few dozen woodworking books in their quality 
paperback format, many ideal for beginners. Their 
reprints offer many classic volumes at affordable prices. 

Taunton Press, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470* Mail 
order and stores* catalog free. The publishers of Fine 
Woodworking and Fine ffomeliufldjng magazines sell 
ten quality volumes including books by Tage Frid and 
Bruce Hoadley. 

Brigham Young University Press, Provo, UT* Mail order 
and stores, catalog free. Dale Nish and woodturning 
highlight BYU’s woodworking selections. 
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Chod Harris 


Woodworking in 
Paradise 



Part One 

An Interview With Bruce Turnbull, 
Wood Sculptor 

by Jean Davis and Chod Harris 


On Maui’s wave-swept northwest coast a 
small dome perches precariously on the edge of 
the cliff, hundreds of feet above the Pacific. 
The steep valleys echo with the distant roar of 
the surf and the soft hiss of waterfalls where 
streams tumble out of cloud-topped 
mountains. The dense tropical foliage muffles 


most sounds, but the careful listener may 
detect the buzz of a chainsaw. Suspended 
between ocean and sky, surrounded by Maui’s 
lush green vegetation, stands the home and 
studio of Bruce Turnbull, wood sculptor. 

Bruce Turbull is among the most successful 
of Maui’s small community of woodworkers. 






Dolphins and human faces are recurrent themes in Bruce’s hanging 
sculpture. 


The Old Man of the Sea, shrouded 
in metal plates, on exhibit at the 
Kapaiu Gallery. 
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Bruce comtemplates his store of driftwood Bruce Turnbull poses outside his Maui studio with work in 
and trunks, the raw materials for his work. progress, 
in front of his dome studio. 


He has reached the enviable stage where he 
works mainly on commission. The majority of 
his clientele are from the mainland, visitors to 
Hawaii who he finds are little touched by 
recession, who will pay well for fine work. 
Bruce also deals with fine art galleries on the 
island, such as the Kapalua Gallery where we 
first saw his work. He emphasizes wood 
sculpture, only rarely doing decorative carving 
for special patrons. 

His success Bruce attributes to the fact that 
he keeps his work in the realm of fine art. He is 
pleased that people who can afford the best — 
who may have paintings by Picasso hung in 
their homes — come to look at Bruce’s work 
and commission his art. Wealthy retired 
persons, or those with business involvements in 
Maui’s resort areas, may see his work in a 
gallery or in a friend’s home, and conunission 
his sculpture. “They inspire me to stay on the 
level of fine art design and fine crafts¬ 
manship.” 

Bruce Turnbull likes to carve old pieces of 
wood, stumps or pieces of driftwood that he 
finds washed up on the beach. He lets the wood 
itself suggest the form his sculpture will take. 


“Then I bring it to life,” he explains. “That’s 
all that’s required — you just take away what 
you don’t want. With me, I like to keep as 
much as is already there, taking away just a 
little to bring it to life. I follow the shape or 
design of driftwood and stumps, using the 
shape of the piece itself.’’ 

While most of his work is sculpture, Bruce 
has also worked in collaboration with John 
Wittenberg, a fine furnituremaker. Wittenberg 
builds the furniture item and Bruce does the 
carving. Among the few pieces of his own work 
in his home is the chest pictured, the pro¬ 
duct of one such collaboration. For the 
most part, though, Bruce works on his own or 
with an apprentice, and even then on only one 
or two projects at a time. At that, his tiny dome 
studio overflows into the tropical sunshine. His 
present apprentice, Randy Joseph, was 
sanding a partially completed sculpture when 
Pacific Woodworker visited. Bruce seems to 
attract fine helpers. Former apprentices work 
now in New Zealand, Costa Rica, and San 
Diego. Randy has been with him for a year and 
has already begun to establish his own 
reputation as a carver. 
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Bruce avoids square or rectangular forms. *‘I 
like to take a large natural slab and let the 
shape and grain suggest the subject." He 
roughs out the larger pieces with a chain saw 
before moving to more delicate (and more 
traditional) tools. A power carving tool hangs 
neglected and almost inaccessible against a 
dust-covered window, while chisels, gouges 
and parting tools rest within easy reach on a 
padded stool. Bruce is not against using a 
power Sander, especially on the larger surfaces. 
But most of the work is done by hand, chisel 
against wood. 

Many of Bruce’s more recent works are 
hanging sculptures, which he says are much 
more popular than free standing sculpture. 
"Standing sculpture is a thing of the past,” he 
says. "People want furniture and built-in 
sculptures." Large statue sculpture he finds to 
be rare in the home today, even in large, 
expensive homes. "People may have 
archeological artifacts or antiques, but 
contemporary handmade sculpture is on the 
wall.” 

This gradual shift away from sculpture-in- 
the-round to flatter, hanging pieces is one of 
many ways in which Bruce’s style and subject 
matter have evolved over the years. His 
changing life style is clearly reflected in his 
work. Bruce first turned to wood carving after 
formal training in metal sculpture. 

Originally from Washington State, Bruce 
graduated from San Jose (CA) State to work as 
a physical education teacher and coach for 
some time. After running a school for 
emotionally disturbed children for a few years, 
Bruce came to Hawaii for respite and never 
rettuned permanently to the mainland. He 
studied sculpture at the graduate level at the 
Polynesian Cultural Center on Oahu. Then he 
did go back for awhile to San Jose State to 
complete a masters degree in sculpture. His 
mentor at San Jose, says Bruce, was Professor 
Wendell Gates, now retired. His master’s 
project, a bronze sculpture of a gymnast, graces 
the government building of Maui’s county seat. 

Soon after his return to Maui, Bruce found 
himself turning from metal sculptme to wood 
carving. The practical difficulties of getting 



sculpture cast in Maui might have influenced 
his change, but Bruce undoubtedly would have 
turned to wood in any case. "Wood is warm,” 
he explains. “Metal, stone, and clay don’t have 
the organic warmth and softness that wood 
has. It still feels alive when I work with it. 
Wood is a collaborator, an ally.” Bruce’s eyes 
flash as he talks about the shapes hidden in the 
masses of wood curing near his studio. Wood 
evokes an emotional response, a reaction that 
other media simply do not provide. 

One of his favorite woods right now is koa, 
which he obtains in Hawaii or brings in from 
other tropical areas. He feels koa is the most 
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and left: Bruce’s apprentice Randy Joseph helps execute 
design for a carved door with stained glass insert. Top: The 
'the trades, within easy reach. 


changed over time. His earliest work clearly 
reflected his formal sculpture training. The 
classic presentation of his busts of old men 
faded into the sweeping lines and graceful 
curves of dolphins and sealife. The freedom 
and expanse of Hawaii were creeping into his 
work. More recently an Oriental influence has 
been at work, as a half-formed Buddha figure 
suggests. Other subjects have included animal 
life, marine scenes, historic Hawaii, and faces 
and figures. 

In working with a client, Bruce explains that 
normally he is given a space to fill and the 
general subject matter that the patron would 
like. Usually this patron has seen some of 
Bruce’s work previously and has an idea of 
what to expect. Bruce then creates the piece, 
and he is the one who decides how it will look. 
“My mind’s eye is more creative,’’ he explains. 
“That is why I’m the artist. That’s what keeps 
me earning my living without waiting tables. 


continued on page 20 



Bruce has collaborated with a furnituremaker to 
produce this bureau now in his home. 


beautiful hardwood he uses, but suspects that 
within ten years it may no longer be available. 

Bruce considers his woodworking and 
carving skills self taught. “Once you learn the 
tools and what they will do with wood,’’ he 
says, “That’s it; the rest is design.” Knowledge 
of a few quality control and time-saving 
techniques may help, but the use of the tools 
themselves Bruce feels can be learned fairly 
quickly. 

Not only has he gone from metal to wood 
and from free-standing to wall sculpture, but 
Bruce’s preferred subject matter has also 
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Artistry in Wood Show 

The Sonoma County (CA) Woodworkers 
Association presented a public show in early 
May at the Luther Burbank Center for the 
Performing Arts, in Santa Rosa, CA. 

Jurors for the show included Art Carpenter, 
founder of the Bolinas Bay Crafts Guild, 
Entries were selected for quality of workman¬ 
ship, including dozens of finely crafted works 
from bowls to beds. The impressive lobby of 
the newly acquired Arts Center provided an 
excellent showplace for the pieces. 

The show was the seventh for the Sonoma 
County Woodworkers, a group with 75 active 
members. More photographs of the show are 
on the back cover of this issue. 



Steven Higbee leans on his desk of red Massaranduba wood, third 
p/ace winner in the show. 


WANTED: 

Woodworking Associations 

Do you belong to a woodworking 
association? Pacific Woodworker wants to 
hear about your group. We will publicize 
coming events of the group, feature shows 
and other news, and give subscription 
discounts to members. 

Pacific Woodworker has several special 
offers for subscription rates, advertising and 
publicity for woodworking associations and 
guilds. Send us a copy of your association 
newsletter or write to Pacific Woodworker, 
Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 


Woodworking in Paradise, com. from me >9 

growing dope, or getting food stamps.” 

Bruce carries this same sense of 
independence and self-reliance throughout his 
life style. He constructed his own home, carved 
into the side of the hill. Salvaged timbera, 
ingenuity and a great deal of hard work are 
combined into a rustic but comfortable home in 
this tropical paradise. And tucked between the 
house and the hill lies a small wooden deck. A 
second-hand bathtub sits in the deck, with a 
shower head nearby. An outdoor shower, with 
a breathtaking view of mountains and sea! 

Bruce prefers the isolation of his cliffside 
home and studio to more accessible spots on 
this Hawaiian isle, even though it means 
visitors have to follow unpaved roads miles off 
the beaten tourist track. “If someone comes all 
the way out here," says Bruce with a smile, “I 
know they are really interested in what I am 
doing.” 

Bruce clearly enjoys the financial freedom 
his talent has earned him. But more than 
financial success motivates Bruce Turnbull. 
His love for wood holds him in a relationship 
more powerful than money. There is a special 
light in his eyes as he touches a piece of wood, 
following the curves and contours of its 
surface. “When the piece comes out and shows 
you the value of the softer side of life, it 
changes your life,” he explains. “That’s what 
brought me from the city out to the country. I 
simplified my life, but I ended up successful, 
owning my own property, my own house, and 
able to teach others.” Fortunately for Bruce 
and the rest of us, his sensitivity shows through 
in his work, enabling him to survive and even 
fioimish in his island paradise. “Besides,” 
concludes Bruce, “I like doin’ ’em.” 

In our next issue, we will include pictures 
and mention of some of the other woodworkers 
who have made Maui their home. Be sure to 
read "Woodworking in Paradise, Part Two" in 
the next issue of Pacific Woodworker. 
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More Than Bookshelves, com. from page 15 

showing a lot of wear and tear Sorsky will have 
rebound before sale. Of course the majority of 
Sorsky’s customers are woodworkers, not book 
collectors. These readers are more interested in 
the content of the book than in the value of the 
book as a collector’s item. 

Unlike your local bookstore, R. Sorsky, 
Bookseller deals through periodic catalogs 
mailed directly to his customers. A subscription 
to the catalogs, good for as long as your 
account remains active, is only $1.50. The 
latest thirty page catalog lists more than 300 
books on wood and woodworking. Authors 
range from Abell to Zechlin, and topics cover an 
even greater range. Publication dates on the 
volumes date back as far as the mid-19th 
Century. Other books include the latest releases 
from book publishers. 

“Books on wood turning are very popular,” 
Sorsky intones. “Particularly Dale Nish’s books 
from the Brigham Young University Press. The 
Dover reprints of Holtzapffel's classic work in 
the turning field also sell well.” Sorsky’s catalog 
j lists a complete set of the original Holtzapffel 
work from the late 19th Century, at only $500. 

Sorsky’s customers are mostly individual 
woodworkers. Schools, colleges and museums 
also buy from R. Sorsky. The J. Paul Getty 
museum, for example, has purchased books 
from him. His international customers hail from 
Saudi Arabia, Japan, New Zealand, India and 
elsewhere. 

Besides books about woodworking, a 
scattering of books on other topics spices the 
catalog. Blacksmithing and carriage-making 
books appear mixed in with the woodworking 
tomes. Sorsky’s catalog also lists dozens of 
books on wood itself: wood technology, 
different kinds of wood, cutting, treating and 
storing of wood, etc. 

For the woodworker seeking hard to find or 
out of print information on his craft, R. Sorsky, 
Bookseller represents a useful resource for 
locating books on the trade. Contact R. Sorsky 
at Box P2, 3845 N. Blackstone, Fresno, CA 
93726. 


Nu-Life Abrasive 
Belt Cleaner 

• Increases The 
Cutting Life of 
Abrasive Belts 
and Discs Up to 
400% 

• Increases Efficiency 
in Production 

• Increases Oua//fy 
of Finish 

• /ncreases Pro//t5 

Be sure to specify NU-LIFE Abrasive Belt 
Cleaner, manufactured by a company of 
proven reliability. #1 in Sales & Service for 
over 22 years. 

Available in Standard and Custom-Made 
Sizes. 

For more information and the name of your 
nearest distributor contact: 

ABRASIVE SERVICE CO., INC. 

P.O. Box 126 

Unionville, Connecticut 06085 
(203) 673-2053 



Interview With Sam Maioof, com, from page IS 

Maioof for his insistence upon originality and 
excellence. In a culture too often rife with 
shoddiness and compromise, Sam Maioof 
shines as a sterling example of what is possible 
if one has talent, maintains high principles and 
determination, works hard, and gets a little 
lucky. 


Sam Maioof currently is engaged in an 
active season of workshops up and down the 
West Coast, and is also in the process of 
preparing a book about his work and 
woodworking philosophy, publication date 
still uncertain. 



SMOOTH PUNE 
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News and Notes 



New Products 



New Portable Lumber Mill 
From Dupli-Carver 

Dupli-Carver has introduced the Wood- 
Mizer portable lumber mill for the professional 
lumberman or woodworker. The Wood-Mizer 
features a traveling bandsaw carriage said to 
use 80% less fuel than a circular mill with 30% 
greater yield of lumber per log. The mill has a 
16 by 2V^ foot cutting capacity and should 
cut one to five thousand board feet per day. 
The portable unit is designed for use by the 
small user, rental yard, farmer, log cabin 
builder, or small commercial yard. For more 
information contact Dupli-Carver, 4004 West 
10th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46222 or 
telephone (3171243-7565. 



New Toy Catalogue 

Looking ahead to the holiday season, Cherry 
Tree Toys has announced a new catalogue with 


plans for all types of wooden toys, from simple 
pull and push toys to a rocking horse or a six 
foot train (see photograph). The catalogue 
includes special parts which will make toys 
easier to build, such as hardwood wheels, pegs, 
cams, people, smokestacks, headlights, knobs, 
balls, nylon cord, and other items. The 
catalogue is available now for $1.00 from 
Cherry Tree Toys, Inc., 67131 Mills Road, St. 
Clairsville, Ohio 43950. 



NOTE: Last issuers mention of a new 
lightweight chainsaw mill from Portable 
Sawmill Systems, Inc. neglected to 
include the company’s address, which is 
C.L.C., Inc,, Route 4, Box 4788, 
LaGrande, Oregon 97850, telephone 
(503) 963-8392. 
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New Cabinet Hardware 
Available From Amerock 

Araerock Corporation has developed some 
new shapes and styles of cabinet hardware, 
including chrome, acrylic, polished brass, and 
wood. Shown here is “Ultra” clear acrylic 
cabinet hardware for contemporary cabinets. 
Details are available from Amerock 
Corporation, 4000 Auburn Street, Rockford, 
Illinois 61101 or (815) 963-9631. 



And Now, Spike Has Published 
An Aii New and Fantastic 

''Complete Handbook of Power & Hand Tool Wood Carving" 

136 Jam-Packed Pafl«s 23 Fad^RIlad Oimpttn 

10B Ska Photographe 27 IlluilnlkHiB, PattemB & Detailed Plane 

2S Cheptere, Indudlngj 
‘ MOW 10 Succeed Fiwcialij^ itn Wood Cwing 

■ Mow 10 WrMe and Pyplisti Yoot Own Wood Cwving Bot* and Mahe &250.00D 
■How Hatlramant Cart Bs tne PicHesl YeafS of a Wood Caiver'a UPi 
“Foot-Prool Meitwd lof Landtno DemonsifUionB ’ 

"Whicn Power Tool Should Vou Buy" 

■■Shallow fteilat Carving of EngfevLrio“ 

' Deep Rellei Caivmg Concave or Cortvea" 

"Carving Huge Plaques and Myraiv 
"Carving Full fiound o* 3 Oimensiofiar’ 

"Your H^h Speed Steel and Tungetert Caibide Cuiiara & How lo Use Each " 

'Small Engraving Cultara" 

"Aluminum QKidas and SJiicon Grinders ' 

■'Yiies, Speed Conifola. Sandera. Waadbuming Kiia & Engravers" 

■'Trw Coftipltfte Ahrastve and Sanding Stofy' 

"Whioh Adhaaivm or Glues Art Sesl " 

"^How lo Achieve the Ulilmaiefronn Wood Stains A FiniBhea" 

And 7 More Intarmatlon FHIad Chapters I 

2f Oelelled Plefts and Paitemt, Including: 

Spias's Own Personal Carving island” 

■Our Own Personal Cuitar Case Layout with Numbers" 

"Our Merit PrsTeialanal Sending Island" 

J'View Peiterns oT A Qifierenl Duck Decoys (Fun Size) 
sYiew Psiiarni of S" Cowboy Bool 
a view Paiiarns of Gnxzly and MIopo 

Floor Plan ol Our 4,7£» in Fr Eanhen Insuieled MomerMusaunVWood Carvers Supply 
And 20 More insiructidnaf Illustrations 

Tltlt superb, comprebenatve, encyclopedic-iype harKlbtwk can be ordered by 
sending £11.4S (SSi.&S plus II .SO Unlied Psrcel Service chargee) to “Spike Boyd/' 
Spike Boyd's Wi»d Carvers' Supply, Ftoule 1, Box 416, Hlghlandvllle, MIssoufI 
6S669. 

"This la itve Power Carving Manual you have been asking for, and i have pul rny neari, soul. 
and le years ol wood carving and protessionsi Ousinesa enperience into making this ihe fmwl 
wood carving retefertte t>QOh aver pubHahid. It contains eveiything we laugh i in our S3QQ^e-day 
private course, plus about 99% nKne You will truly be exhiieraied when you view all o! the tOS 
largo photographs and read Hi comprebansive conienta “ — Spike 

H you desire e free catalog ol aU of the Dremei too^s end aceesadrlfls sold by our 
Wood Carvefs' Supply, send a 4“ x 9" stamped (addreseadl envelope (your post 
office hae thesa) to ^Ike Boyd at Ihe above addreet. 
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CPSC Proposes Rule for Toy 
Chest Lids 

The U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission has taken the first step in their 
rulemaking process by issuing an advance 
notice of proposed standards for toy chest lids. 
There have been several fatalities or injuries 
from toy chest or footlocker lids falling from 
the upright position on children’s heads or 
necks. Until voluntary or mandatory standards 
are developed, the CPSC is recommending 
containers with lid support devices that will 
keep them in an upright position, or chests 
with light weight, completely removable lids, 
or sliding doors or panels in place of a lid. 


Information for Pacific Woodworker’s 
News and Notes section, and items for New 
Products mention should be addressed to 
Paci^c Woodworker, News and Notes, 
P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 



HIGH SPEED GRINDING FREE-HAND 

Wtien grinding chisels or plane 
irons you tend to squeeze hard so 
as to not lose your position that 
may change the bevel. Now you 
have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheel, causing the 
tool to overheat and burn. 


HIGH SPEED GBIHDING WITH RIMA JIG 
With this jig, the bottom Up holds 
the tool at the same bevel at all 
times. By using a light touch and 
sliding the jig from side to side 
you will find that the toot will not 
overheat. It is not necessary to 
quench the tool in water. 


NEW IMPROVED MODEL NO. PWB 
CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can do ft with this jig Money back guarantee 
IDEAL GRINDING TOOL 

Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades \q2W' wide, 
aluminum cons't,, brass screws, nylon washers and rubber 
nO’SMp clamp surfaces. Only AVa ozs. $10.95 ppd. 
Check or Money Order only 

RIMA MFG. CO. 

P.O. Box 99 Quaker Hill, Conn. 0S375 
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Marketing: 

Choosing Your Product 



by Steve Aquilina 


What product(s) can I make to sell? This 
question has been asked of me many hundreds 
of times in the last eight years during which I 
was selling woodwork throughout the Western 
United States and associated with Pacific 
Woodworker. Either through driven desire, 
frustration with a present situation or too 
much free time (as with firemen and retirees for 
example), many thousands of woodworkers 
desire to use their shops and tools as money 
making propositions. 

Some of us are filled with ideas of what to 
make. Generally we gloss over the many 
patterns and design ideas that hold esteemed 
positions in some publications. For others, 
there seems to be a desert of nothingness when 
considering thoughts of what to produce. If 
you are of the former group, 1 recommend the 
Marketing column of PWk4, in which access 
to craft fairs and other outdoor markets are 
discussed. For the latter, who have achieved 
competency in many phases of woodwork, but 
who do not know what products to make, 
there is no straightforward answer to this 
recurring question. 

The answer has to take into consideration 
individual skills and one’s personality as well 
as tool and money restrictions. One person 
might be thrilled by the careful laboring over 
one piece for many hours while the production 
process will hold fascination for others. 

On the surface of this problem, there are 
numerous wood product markets that are 


already established which can accept 
competition. Bringing out a complete line of 
bathroom accessories (done in your own 
particular style) will find quicker acceptance 
than an entirely new product. 

Beneath the surface of established needs, 
however, there is a world that is easily tapped 
into, one that can be quite rewarding. Viewing 
your own unmet needs can produce a wealth of 
ideas to be developed. My first venture into 
money-making woodworking started many 
years ago when my wife desired a mirrored 
wall hanging. With her consistent prodding, 
ideas were drawn up, samples made, and I was 
on my way to producing and selling many 
thousands of needed wooden household 
accessories. 

By looking at the needs of yourself and 
friends, you become knowledgeable about the 
problems encountered and will be much closer 
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to the answers. There are wooden applications 
that can help to organize and improve the flow 
of any activity. 

A case in point is my recent exposure to 
personal computers. This all started when I 
purchased an Apple computer, which like 
many other computers, does not come in one 
enclosure but is made up of many parts 
(computer, disk drives, monitors, printers, 
etc.). The parts are most often used and 
displayed piled on top of one another in a 
haphazard way. These components lend 
themselves to all sorts of wooden organizers 
that not only control clutter on desks but 
actually provide for more productivity. 

My dissatisfaction with the normal setup 
surfaced after using my computer for several 
months. This experience put me in an excellent 
position to design enclosures and accessories 
for personal computers. Since I possess an 
almost normal body (height, eyesight, etc), I 
could assume that my frustrations were shared 
by others. Perhaps the most important fact in 
my decision to produce computer enclosures is 
that Apple Computer is well on its way to 
selling one million units. Besides, there are 
other computers of similar size. 

With the knowledge of this large potential 
market, I started further research by talking to 
other computer users and store owners (as 
alluded to in last issue’s column on communi¬ 
cation). While all this knowledge was banging 
around inside my head, I made some simple 
drawings and mock-ups. I tried and judged 
numerous types of joint construction, 
materials and finishes, all the while 
considering what the market was looking for. 
My research uncovered tens, perhaps 
hundreds, of needs of computer people that 
were going unnoticed by established 
woodworkers. Although this type of research 
is time consuming, 1 feel that it is the most 
important aspect of any attempt to make 
money. 

Similar research applied to the health 
improvement, children’s or office needs 
sectors could easily provide designs for 
massage tables, toys & games and shelving that 
would be well suited to these respective 


markets. Flexibility in thoughts and ideas is a 
tremendous asset in this area. In addition, one 
of the positive side effects of this type of 
research is that many of your initial contacts 
will be your potential customers. 

For those of you who would like to start 
making money from your craft, the best advice 
my experience can give is to go do it. 
Producing and selling any wooden product 
provides the best apprenticeship you can 
experience. Any initial start forward in this 
area will be part of your life-long learning. 
Any embarrassment over your crude first 
attempts will be tempered by future successes. 

Once you have gotten started, you will be in 
a much better position to decide what you like 
doing and what parts aren’t so attractive. Once 
in the mainstream of woodworking, your 
interaction with customers and business 
associates will further define the right path for 
you and your personality. 


INCA-PRECISION 

SWISS STATIONARY POWER TOOLS 


Don't just buy a woodworking machine, 
buy what a machine can really do. 



Industrial quality INCA Saws, Jointers, 
Planers, and Shapers all designed for 
precision production and priced for the 
perfectionist craftsmen, cabinetmakers and 
hobbyists. 


NCA '"£;,Js"S'oTs" ANSeN 


For FREE INCA catalog send this 
ad and your name and address to: 

ANSON INDUSTRIES INC., 

4115 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, CA 91204 
(exclusi\/e Wesiem dfsinbutors 
for afl stares West of the Mtssfssippf Rfver.) 
Dealer Inquiries invited 
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The Fourth Corner, coni, from page 33 

They should be coated regularly with mineral or 
vegetable oil, and occasionally salted to 
remove moisture. Some chefs suggest pouring 
melted paraffin on them, then scraping off the 
excess. 

Also be wary of dangerous corners and other 
hazards to the public. Use radius corners, 
round-over or ease all sharp edges, avoid 
hardware and other protrusions that might 
catch clothing or fingers. More than one 
business has gone under because of a personal- 
injury suit, and your own business might be 
held partly liable. Use common sense. 

Lastly, do what you can to convince 
restaurant owners of wood’s possibilities, its 
warmth, beauty, character and classiness. Most 
restauranteurs are looking for ways to upgrade 
their premises, so even if they only call you in to 
build a shelf or fix a chair, tactfully offer some of 
your ideas for possible remodeling. One 

Spik 6 Boyd, com, from page 31 

ravenous beaver. By using the heel of your 
hand as a depth gauge for uniformity you can 
maintain a constant surface. Use a stroking or 
erasing motion from right to left and don’t 
“horse” it. The beauty of power carving is 
that you can use a relaxed hand and gently 
stroke away the wood with a minimum of 
physical exertion. Simply watch the wood 
dissolve before your eyes. 

So there you are. One of the gratifications 
of power woodcarving is the fact that in 
sixteen years of using these high speed cutters I 
never seem to complete a carving without 
discovering a new use for one of them. The 
possibilities are incomprehensible and the 
financial potential for professionally minded 
power advocates is limitless. You can make 
money through power carving, or you can 
simply relish the enjoyment of using it for 
personal satisfaction. May I suggest that you 
read my new Complete Handbook of Power 
and Hand Too! Wood Carving, advertised 
elsewhere in this magazine, especially the 
chapter titled “How to Succeed Financially in 
Wood Carving.” It will enhance your life and 


Seattle bar and grill owner contacted me initially 
to make a simple box for his bar trays, yet 
ended up employing me for half a year with 
renovation projects. My sister-in-law 
summoned me to Port Angeles with plans for a 
new countertop only. Two months later I 
finished oaking-out the entire place. As I said, 
they are wonderful albeit zany folks. And 
thanks to Diane and Ken, Billy and Mary for 
their support of our craft. 


Bill Farnsworth is a custom cabinet/ 
furniture-maker and Contributing Editor. 
Bill owns Lens and Hammer 
Woodworking, 1120 NW Ballard Way, 
Seattle, WA 98107. Replies to 77ie Fourth 
Comer and information of interest to 
woodworkers in the Northwest should be 
sent to The Fourth Comer, Pacific 
Woodworker, P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402. 


transform you into an overnight power expert. 
In this issue I am releasing a copyrighted 
sketch of my Power Sanding Island, one of the 
illustrations in the aforementioned book. In 
the next issue of Pacific Woodworker I will 
review aluminum oxide grinders and how they 
are used in a new carving technique where the 
aluminum oxide disc details, sands, and burns 
in detail in one operation. It makes the wood 
burning tool as archaic as a side-spring buggy. 

Now practice, practice, practice with the 24 
steel cutters on a piece of scrap oak, and we’ll 
talk to you again in the next issue of Pacific 
Woodworker. 
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Don 7 miss a single issue 
Have Pacific Woodworker 
delivered to your door! 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City_ 

State_Zip_ 

Subicription ritn; SS,00 p«r ytmr, tl4.00 for two yeari. 

Make checks payable to: 

Pacijic 
Wo o d work er 

Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
Or Charge your Subscription to: 

MasterCard _or VISA_ (check one) 

Card Number _ 

Expiration date_ 

Signature_ 

(required for charge sales) 


BACK Issues of 
Pacific Woodworker 

$1.50 each, postpaid, whiie supplies iast. 

Issue 6: Fifty Years of Wood Carving, Making Wooden 
Boxes, Table Saw Guide Part 2, Sanding Belt Cleaner, 
Historical Wood Working, Communication in 
Marketing. 

Issue 5: Creation of a chair, Table Saw Guide, Part 1, 
Test of Rima Sharpening Jig, building restoration, 
woodworking for love or money. 

Issue 4: Profile of Lucius Upshaw, sculptor, marketing 
at crafts fairs, test of the Supportable, interview with 
Bob Peterson of the PFDA, 

Issue 3: Special issue on dust: health hazards, collection 
systems, masks, etc. Test of Stanley dovetail fixture. 

Issue 1 and 2: Special package deal, two issues for only 
SI. 501 Noise and vibration, and their prevention, wood 
parts and accessories, solar heated wood dryer, SCORE, 
testsof Carter band saw guide and Milwaukee electric 
chain saw. 


Looking For That 
Hard To Find Furniture 


Hardware Part? 


The answers elementary: Send for Kemp Hardware's new 1982, 76 
page, furniture and woodworking hardware catalog. A supplier to 
furniture factories for 60 years Kemp Hardware inventories over 
2300 specialized furniture hardware items, until now only available 
to the large furniture manufacturers. In stock: Table slides, furniture 
lights, trim hardware grills, industrial woodworking glue, European 
hardware, table locks, waterbed hardware and much much more. 
Send $3.00 for a complete catalog and we'll refund your $3,00 

with the first order. 


TABLE SUDES 
Page 2Z 


FURNiTURE UGHTS 

Pages. 24. 25 


TRfM EUROPEAN iNDUSTRlAL 

HARDWARE HARDWARE WOODWORKiNG 

Pages 55 76 Page 12 GLUE 

Page 19 

P.O, Box 529. Paramount, CA 90723 
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Subscribe to... 

As a woodworker you are interested in many 
facets of this fascinating and changing field. 
And Pacific Woodworker is your best way to 
keep up with what is happening in wood 
carving and small wood production shops. 
Regular features in Paci^c Woodworker 
include; 

• Spike Boyd on power wood carving, 

• Bill Farnsworth’s The Fourth Corner, an interesting 
column on woodworking in the Northwestern states. 

• Interviews with successful wood carvers and wood 
shop owners: What arc the secrets to success and fi¬ 
nancial reward? 

• Calendar of woodworking events and shows. 

• New Products announcements and Test Reports. 

• Marketing for the small wood craftsperson: estimating, 
closing a sale, advertising, and more. 

• Finances and taxes (your subscription to Pocfflc 
IVoodworker might be tax deductible!) 

• Book reviews and much, much more! 


Paci/ic 

Woodworl^r 

In addition to these regular departments, 
each issue of Pacific Woodworker will present 
several feature articles of interest to ail lovers of 
woods and woodworking. Topics in forth¬ 
coming issues include; 

• Architectural restoration and the woodworker. 

• Western woods and their uses. 

• Finishes and finishing techniques. 

• Hardware advances and time-saving tips on their use. 

• Tool selection and maintenance. 

Don’t Delay! Fill out the coupon on the back of 
this page and mail it off today. You don’t want 
to miss a single issue of the most exciting 
publication in the field of Woodworking: 

Pacific Woodworker! 




member 


You don't need a 
new table saw. You 
need a new saw fence. 

Hot even a new table saw will give the precision. increased productivity and 
ease of operation that you can get with the patented T-Square ■ Saw Fence 
System on your present saw. It's the first major change in table saws in 
40 years. 

nnaybe you really don t need a new table saw after all. 

,,,ecially when you can convert your saw into a precision 
wood-cutting in^rument for much less money. 

If you're still nert sure, try one. We guarantee the 
T-Square ’ System will give your shop a new 
dinnension in cutting, or we ll return every cent 
of your money. Even shipping costs. You can t 
lose. Write or call for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. While you're at it, bok into our new 
measuring and stopping devises for cut-off. radial-arm, 
and motorized miter saws too, 

EFFICIENT. Sav® 50% or more on wasted cutting iabor. 

ACCURATE > A single-action handle locks the fence with a 
minimum of t/64rti-in. accuracy every time. 

FASX Makes accurate set-ups and quick changes in seconds. 

Eliminates guess work, and hand measuring for good. 

FITS ANY TABLE SAW. Installs easily on any rtew or used 
table saw. Cutting capacities available to suit your needs — 
up to 96-in. to right and 40-trL to left of blade. 

PROVEN. Thousands of T-Square " Systems are fkjw on the 
job throu ghou t the industry. 

GUARANTEED. Quality constructed to handle commercial 
applicatior\s. l2 month parts and workmanship guarantee. Try 
one for 2 weeks. If not satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


T-SQUARE 
SAW 
FENCE 


wiih adfustAblp 
itw) legs 

a* shown 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


iii 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

I 216 South Alma School Road • Suite 3 
Mesa, Az, 85202 • (602) 835-9300 
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Classified market^ 


AMAZONIAN HARDWOODS 
Twenty species of superb 
Ama 2 onian hardwoods, KD, 
Super-FAS. Wholesale prices for 
crates of 480 FB. (415) 863>5765. 
Hardwood Lumber Wholesalers, 
175 Villa Terrace, San Francisco, 
CA 94114. 



Wood 
working 

Books 


MTid tor frM M; 

BAfKS«rvto«Ca 

PABOKeST 

TroulmavtlC 

2siee 


TEAK LUMBER/PLYWOOD 
Top quality, dried, comprehensive 
stock. B. AXELROD & COMPANY, 
201 Florida Street. San Francisco, 
CA 94103. By appointment only. 
(415) 626-4949. 


MAKE TOYS - Plans • Hardwood 
Wheels, Parts - Catalog $1.00. 
Cherry Tree Toys, Mills Road, St. 
Clarisville, Ohio 43950. 

A 

OVER 75 PATTERNS! Enjoy 
making profitable wooden gifts, 
toys, household accessories. PLUS 
“Shop Secrets*’. Only $5.00. 
Accents R-32, Box 262, Danvers, 
MA 01923. 

»»_> 


CATALOG OF WOODEN TOY 
PATTERNS. TOY-KITS, AND 
TOYMAKER’S SUPPLIES. Over 
50 full size patterns. Whole¬ 
sale price list available upon re¬ 
quest. For catalog send $1.00 to 
Toy Designs, P.O. Box 441-A, 
Newton, Iowa 50208. 


HARP HARDWARE AND 
STRINGS. For Brochure, Write; 
CASWELL HARPS 14690 Carrier 
Lane, No. 115 Guerneville, CA 
95446. 



TEN HOME SHOP 

Woodcraft projects: Lamps, 

Tables, etc. Illustrated assembly, 
material lists. Satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed or money returned. Proven to 
be good park & swap items. Good 
potential income possibilities. 
Send $3.00 to DONCO PUB¬ 
LICATIONS. P.O. BOX 2265, 
Glendale, AZ 85311 after 5 p.m. 
(602) 931-4815. 


CLASSIFIED MARKET INFORMATION: Rate: 25 
cents per word, minimum of twenty-five words, 
Payment must accompany all classified ads. To 
have your ad bordered, add $3.00. In addition to 
information contained in the ad, please Include 
name, street address (if P.O. Sox is used) and 

^ 


telephone. For customer safety, please include 
descriptive materials with ad. 

Deadline for classified ads July 1,1982. For display 
advertising information, wnte to Advertising 
Manager. PACIFIC WOODWORKER, Box 4881, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 or call (707) 525-8494. 


Calendar & Announcements coni, from page 4 
site on campus. Woodworkers are invited to 
participate in any of several ways; bring your 
own tools at any time throughout the summer 
(call the CCAC Extension Office, 415-653- 
8118 Ext. 150 for details); take a five-week 
class June 21-July 22 or July 26-August 26 for 
three credit units, cost $555; take a ten week 
extension class Saturdays June 19-August 28, 
for beginners as well as experienced participants 
cost $110 or $145; or participate in the 
International Sculpture Conference Workshop 
Agust 7-10, registration fee $50 with a variety 
of activities scheduled Agust 6 through August 
15. The Woodcarving Project will be 
coordinated by Georganna Malloff, Master 
Carver from Caspar, CA. For further 


information on all activities contact the CCAC 
Extension Office, (415) 653-8118 Ext. 150. 

Oregon School of Arts and Crafts 
Sponsors Maloof Workshop 
and Lecture 

Sam Maloof will teach a workshop entitled 
“Sam Maloof: Woodworker” June 19-20 at the 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts, tuition $48 
for members, $60 for non-members. Maloof 
will also lecture on the same topic June 19 at 
7:30 P.M., admission $1.50 for members, 
$3.00 for non-members. Contact Sharon 
Marcus, Oregon School of Arts and Crafts, 
8245 SW Barnes Road, Portland, OR 97225 or 
(503) 297-5544 for details. 
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Pacific 

Power Hand Tool Wood 




by Spike Boyd 


Lesson 5 

In this lesson I shall continue to provide you 
with instructions in the use of the power hand 
tool and the myriad of fine cutters and 
accessories. 

New power tool owners have often lamented 
that there are never good instructions with the 
tools, regardless of manufacturer. The main 
reason for this lack is the relatively recent 
surge of interest in power hand tool carving. 
These lessons in Pacific Woodworker should 
help overcome this lack. 

In this lesson we shall continue our 
discussion of high speed cutters and their uses 
in wood carving or woodworking. An 
illustration of the cutters is provided again in 
this issue so you can easily identify them. (The 
numbers referred to are for Dremel cutters, 
but the instructions apply to similar cutters of 
other manufacturers). 

High Speed Steel Cutters 
Numbers 115,193,194, and 196 

These cylindrical cutters are your V- 
groovers or detailers. The cutters are like a 


hand carver’s V-parting tools except that 
power carvers never worry about going across 
grain or into the grain at a 45 degree angle. As 
a former hand tool professional, 1 had one 
dread as I carved. For instance, when working 
with oak I would be working my gouge 
smoothly with the grain with my mallet when I 
would encounter a hidden knot-like 
imperfection in the wood and it would split off 
at an erratic angle. In order to preclude 
scrubbing my carving, I would then start from 
the opposite direction hoping to meet the 
imperfection at just the precise juncture to 
minimize the split. Rarely did 1 get through 
this hassle with a suitable result. 

Now, as a power advocate, I never dread 
moving across grain and imperfections like 
knots and burls. My cutters relish these and 
move best across the grain in the hardest 
woods. So where you need a slight or deep V- 
groove in a shallow or deep relief plaque or 
full round, use any of these four cutters. 
Practice with all four in oak, ash, maple, 
walnut, or hackberry. 

Number 116 

The 116 is bell-shaped, which gives an edge 
that is perfect for cutting the initial groove for 
your frame or for circling your subject with a 
cursory cut. But be sure to use hardwoods. 
Don’t attempt to use a new 116 in basswood, 
fir or Philippine mahogany or you’ll be in real 
trouble. Basswood becomes a mass of 
feathering making a white mess all over you. 
Fir is a “hill and valley’’ wood like oak and 
balsa blended in one wood. And Philippine 
mahogany is the granddaddy of all splintering. 
As a whittler and hand tool carver 1 was 
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The Dremel High Speed Steel cutters. This illustration 
will facilitate cutter identification. 


warriors, who in turn are chasing an old 
sergeant driving an army two-horse pull ammo 
wagon. 1 used the 198 to completely separate 
the arrow shafts from the background; 
likewise, the wagon spokes, the sergeant’s 
black snake whip, the Indians’ lances, and so 
forth. I can achieve unusual three dimensional 
effects through this technique. I could not do 
the same thing with a knife or gouge. 

Numbers 118 and 125 

Now these two sharply pointed cutters really 
get down into those deep V-siots. But again, 
use them only in hardwoods. For deep 
crevasses, these are incomparable. Work them 
gently; they are sharp and wood-hungry. 

Number 178 


restricted to pine and basswood, but as a 
power carver there are hundreds of exotic 
woods like cocobolo, ironwood, rosewood, 
lignam vitae, etc. just waiting for you! And the 
116 is superb for deep detailing such as 
elephant, rhino or hippo hide creases, material 
folds, mountain erosion, water ripples, tree 
bark, or for removing bulk background by 
repeated cuts across the grain. This cutter 
should be a real workhorse in your cutter 
stable. 

Numbers 197,198, and 199 

These are your dado heads or undercutters, 
similar to the dado blades on a circular saw. 
They will cut slots completely displacing the 
wood. This threesome is graduated in diameter 
to meet your needs. The 197 does grooving in 
detail lines, such as feather fluting of a cigar 
store Indian headdress or the slotted frame line 
around a plaque. The 198 is slightly larger; I 
use it constantly for large murals. For 
example, I am working on a 6 foot mural of 
two horse soldiers pursuing two Indian 


This fine cutter, while a loner, is truly a 
miracle worker. When you wish to remove 
bulk background wood, put it in your Moto- 
Flex 232 and hold the handpiece at a 45 degree 
angle. The cutting head then is horizontal or 
parallel to your desired background plane. 
This little router will displace bulk wood like a 

continued on page 26 
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THE^ / 

1 FOURTH} 
V* CORNER 

On Doing a Restaurant,, 



by Bill Farnsworth 


I have married into a family of Chicago 
restauranteurs, who one by one seem to be 
migrating to this corner of the country and 
opening successful eateries. In the past few 
months I have devoted a considerable amount 
of time (and over-time) to the interior 
woodwork of their restaurants on Washington 
State’s Olympic Peninsula. My first paying job 
as a teenager was working in the kitchen of an 
Italian restaurant back east, and since those 
days I have oft found myself on both sides of 
the commercial kitchen door: remodeling, at 
times cooking, and frequently eating. 

My in-laws’ formula for success in the 
restaurant business is roughly equivalent to my 
basic philosophy of woodworking: start with the 
highest quality materials, work with them 
carefully and deliver a beautifully finished 
product at an affordable price. An apple 
pancake from my wife’s brother’s Oak Table 
Cafe in Sequim, or a Goldminer sandwich from 
her sister’s First Street Haven Restaurant in Port 
Angeles is as finely wrought and proudly 
presented to a customer as a Maloof rocking 
chair. I like to think that the many hundreds of 
board feet of mahogany and oak I have 
converted into tables, counters, cabinets, 
wainscoting, signs, windows and doors at my 
in-laws’ establishments add something sig¬ 
nificant to the dining pleasure their patrons 
receive, and as a result attract more customers 
through their doors. 

As Sam Maloof recently told me, wood is a 
warm material: consequently, woodworkers tend 


to be pretty nice people. Good food is also a 
warming experience, and the people I have met 
who work with it professionally are also a 
pleasant, although at times zany lot. Food and 
wood naturally go together — a fact as basic as 
campfire hotdogs, maple breadboards and the 
wooden mixing spoon your mom used to let 
you lick. A wooden decor in a restaurant gives 
comfortable ambiance to an eating experience 
that a place decked out heavily in slick chrome, 
glass or plastic laminates just can’t approach. 
Even MacDonald’s is coming around to this way 
of thinking, and has installed ash cabinetry and 
mill work in some of their local locations. 

**An inviting atmosphere is 
as important a service to cus¬ 
tomers as good food ,,," 

Owners of the better restaurants (not 
necessarily determined by menu prices) view 
their furnishings and decor as part of their total 
product. An inviting atmosphere is as important 
a service to their customers as good food or 
quick, courteous waiters and waitresses. Such 
restauranteurs often spare no expense to make 
their dining environments as interesting and 
enticing as what is consumed within them. 
Innovation in restaurant design usually is 
encouraged, as it can create the distinction 
necessary to draw people in for a meal and 
keep them coming back. I find restaurants 
generally turn out to be fun woodworking 
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projects, plentiful and lucrative work for those 
of us fortunate enough to tie into the market. 
Once completed, a well-executed restaurant 
decor also serves as an excellent showcase for 
one’s work to hundreds of people every day. 
The way to word-of-mouth advertising is often 
through the public’s stomachs. 

**well executed restaurant 
decor also serves as an ex¬ 
cellent showcase for one's 
work../" 

I am not as yet a specialist in food service 
woodworking {in part because I choose to be a 
general practitioner), but I have learned a few 
tricks peculiar to that kind of job, Not only as a 
woodworker for and relative of restaurant 
people, but as a former cook, janitor, manager 
and handyman in such places, I’ve acquired 
some familiarity with how wood and food can 
mix well, and, by trial and error, how they 
cannot. 

The first important fact one must keep in 
mind is that commercial dining rooms and 
kitchens, unlike their residential counterparts, 
must accommodate far more than three meals a 
day for just a few people, A busy cafe with only 
thirty seats can feed upwards of a couple of 
thousand customers a week, which entails tens 
of thousands of weekly abrasions to tables and 
countertops, floors, walls and doors. Fur¬ 
nishings must be of industrial strength and 
the highest quality, designed and built to give 
years of service under stressful conditions and 
great abuse. Woods and their finishes must 

**Furnishings must be of 
industrial strength and the 
highest qualify ..." 

tolerate not only the scrapings of plates, 
flatwear, fingernails, rings, wristwatches, 
buttons, cufflinks and beltbuckles, but the 
continuous attack of foods, drinks, detergents, 
grease and grease-cutting cleaners. Softwoods 
in touchable areas should be ruled out. Pine 


cabinetry or cedar miliwork just does not wear 
well in heavy traffic areas. I have become partial 
to oak, ash and mahogany, thoroughly 
impregnated with many coats of a urethane/ 
tung oil mix, then waxed regularly by the 
maintenance crew. Straight polyurethane 
varnishes tend to plasticize wood too much, 
robbing it of texture, quickly concealing its grain 
and figure with scratches, and often yellowing 
and crazing as it ages. I use a finish similar to 
Sam Maloof’s formula (see page 13) which 
waterproofs and hardens a hardwood without 
concealing its natural beauty. Refresher coats 
can be applied as needed — even a brother-in- 
law can do it. 


Beware of dust, grease and food catchers. 
Aside from the extra work involved in keeping 
irregular surfaces clean, un-needed cracks, 
mouldings and gee-gaws can become 



West coast restaurants offer numerous opportunities 
for the woodworker, from bars to carved signs. 


unwholesome nests of goo and beasties which 
Health Department inspectors frown upon. Try 
to design items to be highly wipeable and 
washable. Where potential problems exist, run 
a bead of clear adhesive caulk. Although 
painful for a woodworker to suggest, I 
recommend as much carefree and sanitary 
stainless steel in food preparation areas as the 
owner can afford. Metal fabricators need work 
too. 

Maple butcherblocks in kitchens can be 
wonderful surfaces for food preparation, but 
advise owners and cooks of their proper care. 

continued on page 26 
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I want to cut perfect miters. 
Should I buy the 


Lion 

Miter 

Trimmer? 

A • Does it rain in Seattle? 

For information write: 

POOTATUCK CORP. 

Box 18 • Dept. PW2 

Windsof, VT 05089 (603) 675-2105 
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This index covers Volame f. Issuer i 
through 6 of Pacific Woodworker^ from 
May mi through Aprit/May 1982. 
Each topic listing is followed by the 
Issue Number and page number where 
the topic mention begins. 
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The Japan Woodworker 

Finest quality hardwood 
lumber for the discerning 
craftsman. 

Domestic and imported 
tools for the serious 
woodworker. 

Unhurried browsing 
Professional sales help 
Complete woodworking 
library 

Catalog available for $1.00. 

9:30 - 5:00 
Monday - Saturday 
1731 Clement Ave., Alameda 
at the Alameda Marina 
415-521-1810 
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Consximer Product Safety Commiasion, toll free 
hotline 4:9 
Couniarainka 1:8 
Craft fairs 4:14 

Crafts catalog. Western Slates Arts Foundation 
3:8 

Crafta exhibitions 3: 4 
Cutters 5:26, 6:30 

Decoy carving 3:31,4:22 
Dowels 1: 8 

Drying lumber, solar device 2:19 
DupliCarver Band Saw 6:26- 
Dust, health effects 3:16; and workshop 3:20; 
masks 3:24 

Dust collection syatems 3:18, 3:22 

Editor's notes 2: 2; change of ownership 5: 2 

Farnsworth, Bill, Fourth Comer columns 
2:6,3: 2,4:10* 5:12,6:20, report on Support* 
able 4:20 

Financial rewards of woodworking 5:12 
Finials 1: 8 

Fourth Comer* The, Northwest ignored by 
media 2: 6; on Northwestern woodworkers 
3: 2; on use of local woods 4:10; on wood¬ 
working trade 5:12, 6:20 
Furniture testing symposium 3:10 


Game parts 1:14 

Gaudi Furniture and Objects book review 6: 2 
Goodwill contract wood shop, Santa Clara 1: 6 

Harris, Charles, new publisher of Pacific Wood¬ 
worker 5: 2 

Health, hazards of dust 3:16; noise effects 1:3, 

3: 5; hazards of vapor 3:17; possible hazards 
of Cellosoive 4: 8 
Hitachi combination tool 4:18 
Hearing problems, see Health 
Hole coverings 1:8 

Industrial design competition 1981 2:7 
Iniarnatianal woodworking, represented at 
1981 Los Angeles Woodworking Fair 4:29 

Jacoby's StorehouBe 5:34 

Keller, John teats belt cleaner 6:18 
Knobs 1: 7 
Koch, Earl 6: 8 

Legs 1:9 

Local woods, use of 4:10 
Los Angeles Woodworking, Machinery, and 
Furniture Supply Fair Sept, 1981 4: 2 
Lubricants, use of with table saws 6:13 
Lumber drying, see Drying Lumber 
Lumber markets, chart $:30 industry' out¬ 
look 6:26 

Lumber production 3:11 

Maloof, Sam 5:12 
Marketing, at crafts fairs 4:14; and 
communication 6:24 
Marquetry, review of book about 6: 2 
Milwaukee electric chainsaw 1:13 
Modem Marquetry Handbook reviewed 6: 2 

NAWLA Membership Directory 6:26 
New products: Biesemeyer T-Square Saw Fence 
and Cut-Off Saw Stop 4:12; Davis and Wells 
Double-Spindle Borer 1:1; Deera Guard 
panels 3:32; DeStaCo Clamps 2: 5; Dupli¬ 
Carver Band Saw 4:13; Inca Bandsaw 4:12; 
Makita surfacing planer; Minwax wood 
finbh 5:24; Murphy Rodgers Dust 
Collector 5:24; PACCO shaper 4:12; Power- 
matic rotary shaper 4:13; Rayco boring 
machine 5:24; Reliance furniture casters 3:32; 
Schieber Router Mate 4:12 
Noise, see Health 

Northwest Guild of Fine Woodworkers 3: 2 
Northwest territory defined, Letters 3:5 
Nu-Life Abrasive Belt Cleaner, test report 6:18 

Oregon School of Arte and Crafts 5:16 

Pacific Flyway Decoy Association 3:31; 4:22 
Pacific Northwest Arts and Crafts Fair 3:4 
Pattemmakingb: 7 
Pearce, Michael 5: 4 
Peterson, Bob interview 4:22 
Power Hand Tools, Spike Boyd on 3:38; 4:30; 
5:26; 6:30 

Product recalls, see Recalb 
Production, use of Goodwill workshops 1: 6 
Purpose of pMcific Woodworker^ stated by 
Steve Aquilina 2:26 
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Recalls; Rockwell Model 8 Saw 3; 7; 

Electramac chain saws 4; 9 
Restoration woodworking 5:34 
REma sharpening fixture test report 5; 18 
RoiiierH, A*s about 4: 4 
Router bits 4: 4 

Saber Toothed Chair 5; 4 
Safety, Center for Occupational Hazards 
4; 8; hazards of dust 16; toll free hotline 
4: 9: See also Health, Recalb 
Sayers, Charles Marshall, use of his designs 
6:6 

Scholarship, AWFS 5:16 
SCORE, Service Corps of Retired 
Executives 2:15 
Shaker pegs 1: 9 

Shopsmith combination machines 4:18 
Small Business Adminbtration services 2:IS 
Solar heated lumber dryer 2:19 
Sound control, See Health 
Spindles 1: 7 

Stanley' Dovetail Fixture lest report 3:12 
Starting a small business 2:IS 
Steamer for bending wood 5: 6 
Super Shop combination tool 4:19 
Supplies, directory of manulacturers 2:11 
Supportable test refHirt 4:20 

Table Saw Guide 5: 8, 6:11 
Table Saw Hints 6:11 
Table Saw Q4 A s 5:10 
Table Saw Safety 6:12 

Test Reports: Carter Products Blade Guide 2: 8; 
Nu-Life Abrasive Belt Cleaner 6:18; Rlma 
Sharpener 5:18; Stanley Dovetail Fixture 
3:12; Supportable 4:20 
Thomas Register of Manufacturers 2t 11 
Toy parts 1:10 

Toy patterns and parts catalog 1:13 

Upshaw, Deborah, on Earl Koch 6: 8; Jocobyb 
Storehouse5:34; on Lucius M. Upshaw 4:26 
Upshaw, Mitch, wood sculptor 4:26 

Vapor, see Health 

Vibration reduction I machinery 11: 4 

Wegert, Eugene M. on solar lumber dryer 2:19 
Western States Alt Foundation 1:14 
Wheeb for toys, see Toy Parts 
Wood carving $:22; as fine art form 4:26; Decoys 
4:22; see also Boyd, Spike 
Wood chips, uses for 3:29 
Wood parts 1: 7; directory^ of manufacturers 1:10 
Wood sculpture, L*M. Upshaw 4;2() 

Wood types, uses and problems 4:11 
Woodmaster combination tool 4:19 
Woodworking Machinery Buyers Guide 5:21 

Youngs, Bill 5:22 

Back issues of Pacific Woodworker 
are available for $L50 per issue or 
$S,00 postpaid for the complete set of 
six issues. Send check payable to 
Pacific Woodworker^ P,0, Box 4881, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402, 


Beautiful Wood Finishing 
Is Easy! 



SEALACELL 1-2-3 PROCESS 
Professional Wood Finishing Kit 

Beautiful wood finishing is easy with the Sealacell 
3 Step Process because it produces a hand- 
rubbed finish without special equipment or techni¬ 
ques and dries dust free. This especially for¬ 
mulated wipe-on oil finish deeply penetrates the 
wood and brings out the natural beauty without 
runs or bubbles. Once you have tried the Sealacell 
3 Step Process, you will never again be satisfied 
with ordinary varnish, lacquer, or polyurethane. 
Send in your coupon today and we will rush you 
this unique wood finishing kit, delivered to your 
door at the low introductory price of $10.00. This 
kit contains all the materials needed to finish ap¬ 
proximately 50 sq. feet of wood (1 table and 4 
chairs). 

Special Introductory Offer 


□ RUSH me my Sealacell woccf fmish kit $10.00 
(Retail Value $11,95) 

(Specify slain color. Natural — Walnut ^ Pecan Golden Oak) 

□ FREE shipping and handling - delivered to your door 
(Value $2.75} 

□ FREE Wood finishing guide and products price catalog 

□ My check is enclosed for $10.00 □ Visa □ Master Card 


Card number_Exp. date_ 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State_Zip. 



Since 


SERVrCE CORF 


P,0, Box 14363 
Milwaukee. Wl 53214 


June/July 1982 
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Artistry in Wood ’82 Show 

Sonoma County (CA) Woodworkers Association 
(See article on page 20) 



Right: Christopher and Teresa Casweil’s Celtic 
folk harp, of walnut, sitka, spruce, beech and ash, 
K'ffi the most musical of the entries. 

Above: Roger Bell and George Break of Dasein 
Studios displayed a beautifully crafted but 
eminently functional file cabinet. 
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